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descriptors- ♦developmental psychologt, ♦personality change, 
♦self concept, apsycnological needs, ♦adult development. 

INDIVIDUAL NEEDS. HUMAN DIGNITY. SELF EVALUATION. CHATHAM 

THERE IS A LACK OF THEORY AND EMPIRICAL KNOWLEDGE 
CONC£.*?NING ADULT DEVELOPMENT BETWEEN THE AGES OF 30 TO 60 
THE postulate THAT THIS PERIOD IS CHARACTERIZED BY STABILITY 
IS QUESTIONED. EXPLORATION TAKES PLACE ALL THROUGH LIFE. ITS 
QUALITY AkS? FOCUS MlOitT CHANGE. BUT THE PROCESS IS THE SAME. 
DEVELOPMENTAL MODELS COULD PROVIDE A MORE COMPREHENSIVE 
BACKDROP AGAINST WHICH TO EVALUATE PEOPLE IF THEY WERE 
CYCLICAL RATHER THAN LINEAR. A STUDY OF MALES- IN- TRANSITION. 
THOSE WHO REFUSE TO -STAV-PUT." MIGHT GIVE US CLUES TO BETTER 
UNDERSTAND THOSE WHO CAN AND THOSE WHO CANNOT TRANSFORM. 
CHANGE. AND PROGRESS. CURRENT MODELS OF HUMAN GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT ARE NOT DESIGNED TO EXPLAIN CHANGE AND GROWTH. 

THE MISSING LINK IS THE PERSISTENT TENDENCY TO BECOME MORE 
fit. MORE COMPETENT. THE NEED TO FEEL COMPETENT IS 
SELF-PROPELLING AND A POSITIVE EXPRESSION. COMPETENCY MUST BE 
CONSIDERED AS A CENTRAL CONCEPT IN UNDERSTANDING ADULT 

dcvelopnent. viewed in a social context, and included in 
developmental MODELS. TEN HYPOTHESES UPON WHICH TO BUiLD 
research are presented, to focus research on 

ADULTS-IN-TRANSITION WAS PROPOSED AS A BETTER WAY TO 
UNDERSTAND THE PROCESS OF ADULT DEVELOPMENT. THIS PAPER WAS 
PREPARED FOR PRESENTATION AT THE CONFERENCE ON THE TRAINING 
OF COUNSELORS OF ADULTS (CHATHAM. 1965} . (RM) 
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* ADULTS - IN - TRANSITION 



1. Introduction 

2. Adult Development • Fact or Fancy 

3. Discontinuities - A Way to Study Change 

4. Competence and Context <* Explanations for Change 

5. The Workshop and You 



* Title of the conference on The Training of Counselors 
of Adults, held at Chatham, Massachusetts May, 1965; 
sponsored by The Kew England Board of Education, in 
the Center For The Study of Liberal Education For 
Adults. 
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ADULTS - lIJ - TRaHSlTION 



1, nJTRCDUCriOH 

The tforkshqp thme could be taken froa a statement of Erik Erlkson's: 
*Zdentlty is never gained nor maintained once and for all",^ This is a vork- 
tfiop to stiiailate us to stwiy the posslbi ilties of continued ehanglna identities 
In adults. There are nyths about adults. . One is that patterns are so 
established in Infewy that once th^>- rea<& thirty all.hope of change is over, 
mslnterpretation of research data gathered .*y Bloom? and KaganS conflnos the 
notion tint we are idvat we were. The practitioner wlio studies such research 
and who is influenced ty the cuttu.-al nyths about age becomes confused vfhon 
confronted with existentialist philosophy »ihlch can be Interpreted to nsan 
- - . we are what we want to be - that we have the pefrer within us to change at 

ary tine and at any age. Thus we are confrorAed with a seeming conflict 
between the deteminists and cystics. 

»ir bias will becone obvious as I talk to youj and I like to bcllcr/e 
that such a bias Is central to the design and pujc^jose of this workshop. 

I feel that change Is not only possible hut will, in fact, hecor.ic tiore 
nccessaiy with the clianging cconory and society. I am willing, however, 
to adnlt that smv<ys probably prove that most adults do not change and 
develop in young and middle years, but I am not interested in statistics, 
rtethcr, this week I hope we will further our cjqiloration of a few adults 
lAo have or Who arc in the process of change. The stucry and concern with 
tho»c Who do and can change rather than with the many more who don’t and 
can’t cnangc should help us as practitioners to stimulate growth and 
dcveloprisnt in our adult clients. 
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2. ADULT DBTElOP^SSr - PACT OR FAHCT 
• ' 

Most developmental p^chology takes us through the 20 to 2^th year^ 
leaves us^ then picks us up again at It almost seems as if those of 
us between say 30 and 60 are not developing but Just moving along a 
predetermined road. Thirty years of a relatively short span are skipped^ 
ignored « or worse yet« taken for granted. 

« 

There seeiiis to be agreement about one aspect of the problem •> our 
lack of knowledge theory of adult development. It is amazing that, with 
all the studies and volumes on child development^ only a handful 1 of such 
studies exist in the area of our concern. The most extensive book 
written to date is Personality in Kiddle and Late Life b y Bernice Keugarten 
of the University of Chicago. Although this book reports years of study 
with a group of adults (in Kansas City« Keugarten writes that "knovledge 
of personality changes in the second half of life in meager. Relatively 
few enpirical studies are available from which findings can be generalized^ 
nor is there an integrated bod|y of developenental theory that encof^asses the 
total life span and that provides inpetus for research in this field.**^ 

Valter Fruen^ one of the authors of Personality in Kiddle and Late 
Life points but that except for Ihslow^ Jung and Fronm most theorists 
view adulthood as a period of stability. Yetj^ even those theorists 
Just mentioned do not deal ^stematically with adulthood. Only Erik 
Erikson who categorlees huran development into eight stages, each stage 
representing a change in ego development, de?.ls with the continous 
develcpment of people from birth to death. And although Erikson describes 
the ego conflicts and crises of adulthood, Gruen points out he docs so 

* if 

"sumnarily.*'" 



Perhaps the scarcity of theory and research with respect to the 
problems of adult development, along with as apparent need for a theoretical 
frameworrt for the pragmatic resolution of challenge, have pushed many to 

extend adolescent p^chology until 3$ and then apply disengage/aent theory 

r# 

to those over. 35 . Has tenbaum discusses the limitations of squeezing out 
the middle years When he writes: «It should become Increasingly more 
difficult for theories of childhood or thirdhood-plus-adolescence to 
masquerade as theories of the entire life-span. In encountering the problems 

end Challenges of later life the social sciences will have no choice but 
to grow up. 

Despite a lack of any overall theoretical basis, numerous studies have 
been undertaken to examine various aspects of adult development. These 
studies range from definitions of happiness and tine by different age 
groups, to studies of TAT protocals. And yet, they do not add up to any 
consistent theory; in fact, they confuse students of adult development 
because the evidence is so conflicting. A perusal of Veugartens book In 
conjunction w' th Raymond Kuhlen*s chapter "Personality Change With Age" 
in the book Personality Change ! exposes the student of adult devclopiicnt 
to the many conflicting, contrasting, and confusing studies in the area. 

To Illustrate let ne mention just a fe*.i studies. Peck concludes, for 
cxasple that social-class rather than age Is the significant determiner 
of change In middle years, and further that the lower the class the less 
well adjusted the person and the less posslbllty for change. 8 jn another 
strs^V ^ sample of rales and fc.'nalcs i;ere categori-Tsd alone personality 
dimensions and then different later! acconfing to a Llfc-Sattnfactlon Index. 



Personality typts rangsd fron integrated at the healthy end of the eontinuun 
to introspective j defended^ passive-dependent^ constricted^ and at the 
other end of the contlnuurij unintegrated. The less Inte^grated the person* 

m 

regardless of age - the less life satisfaction he e)qperienced.^ In contrast 
to these studies which establish that age Is not the sajor factor in assess- 
ing change^ we find a study Where men and women were given the Draw- a- 

m 

Person Test. The mssus^tlon of the eiqperimegt was that self-concept can be 
inferred fron the sise of the picture drawn. Hen after thirty drew 
smaller pictures than those in their twenties! women* s picture size de- 
creased after forty. So, apparently^ womens we hiva an extra decade 
of oqpansiveness. Along these sane lines^ in a study of subjective 
Kmpplness^ people rate the twenties as very happy and thereafter their 
happiness ratings decrease. U 

.. The discr^netes In these and other studies are difficult to 
understand despite Keugarten*s atten^t to esqplain then. In her suivary 

Chapter she categorises those studies In Which age doas nake the difference 

« 

as dealing with intrapsychic processes'*! that Is changing control over 

o 

one*s. lipulse llfe^ inability to deal with the multitude of stimuli in 
the environnent and decreasing 'biological efficiency. Age Is not the 
determining variable When "soeioadaptational patttrns**j that Is the 
adaptive qualities of personality! are under investigation.^^ In this 
regard j Ruhlen points out that age is important only when taken in 
conjunction with other variable for Instance^ is one and single! U5 
and married with young children! with grown children! or widowed 
and poor. ^ 

Neugarton further esqtlalns these conflicting data as resulting from 

* 

I 

I 






Bchtodologlcal prablcsia. The captive grom>s available in childhood do 
not exist and the saii«>le df adults willing to paitieipate in studies might 
well be skewed in the direction of dcvianey. Even tfhen a rer-rcsentativc 
sanplo is located difficulty areas in differentiating between cultural 

and indivldufil change. The longitudinal study is alvays of value, but very 
«q>ensive and difficult. 

Devito these Mpy cbstaeles to studing people in' their middle years, 
Kaugarten pleas for more and better researcft In the area. She gives her 
plea for more research an interesting twist - and one with which 1 an 
■ost dypethetlc. SN points to the need for naturalistic and inductive 
studies rather than the eentlnued analysis of discrete and nlimte aspects 
of the personality. These of us Simulated to conduct research in the area 
Will hopefully demonstrate that adult development is Ibct and not far.Q-1 
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3. bISCOIirilWITlES - A -rfAY TO STUPy CHAJJG2 

I 

Even though we have no accepted and established theoxy for our toplc^ 
we still need a franevrork to help us ask the appropriate questions. 1 
propose a kind of limited egqpiricisn-that we think about^ look atj talk 
.about aduUs-in«transition« That is^ those people who have radically 
changed or reversed a "generally iireversible pattern. Or to put it 
another vay^ let us look at pet^le who esqxeaience discontinuity - changing 
radically their internal and external frame of reference and environment. 

According to Donald Swperl^ aost adults between thirty and fifty are 
stabilising their careers in What he calls the saintenance stage. Our 
concern^ hovrever^ Is with adults not following the usual pattern but 
father those are rechxysti Using and ree)q>loring future roles approximately 
fifteen years later than exqpected. Chronologically^ thqy are at the 
naintcnance stage^ but developnentally thqy are exploring. But their 
^ exploration Is qualitatively different from that of the late adolescent. 

And we have no framework to study those who develop Idioayncratically. 
Developmental modais could provide a more cop^rehensive backdrop against 
idiich to evaluate people If th^ were ^clical rather than linear. 

e 

That Isj exploration takes place all thru lifei it*s quality and focus 
sight change but the process IS the same. The problem with the usual 
linear approach is clear When applied to adults-in-transition. 

1 propose, for scveitil reasons, that we concentrate on those male adults 
Who are in transitioiv for several related reasons. First, the literature 
and concern with changes in the middle years has concentrated on women. Ell 
Gln9!berg arues, contraty to Betty Friedan and her followers Who attempt 
to evoke sympathy for the wonan^s plight, that women have many more choices 

L 
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and options availabe to '^them than men. Women can enter j leave, reenter the 
labor market and be considered interestino. The man who engages in prolonged 
role esqploration is considered neurotic, confused, and unmasculine. Thus, 
ly concern is with the male who refuses to **stay put", who feels he can 
still explore and who in fact is exploring. Roger Burchett, a faculty 
neid>er at l^cCoid} Comnunity College, a doctoral candidate in our depart- 
ment, and a participant at this workshop recently con^Teted a studjy of 
male adults in transition. He aptly titled'hi's studjy* "I*d father 
Switch than Itch." 

A further reason for selecting this group is that people in the 
process of transforming rather than those contempleting or renienibering a 
transition can provide us with Insights into the viarring factions, 
uncertainties, ardbivalences - in fact, the very nature of an adult going 
against the iminstrean. This might give us clues to better understanding 
those who can and those id\o can* t transfom, change, progress. 

Another reason for studying this group relates to py guess that we 
have nary more people in this situation than ve thinkj and further, that the 
nuiibcrs will grow larger. For example, Gipsberg found that of his 
sample of educated women radically changed gears midstream. If ZS% of 
his saopte actually changed gears, can*t we assume that as mapy men would 
also want to shift gears but are restricted by societal and personal 
considerations. A stu<f(y of those Who do shift can help us help others. 

A final reason to concern ourselves with this group is, in ers<^r.ce, 
the basic reason. There is a tremendous need to do so. All the authors 
Vho deal in ary way with this period point out the need for such studies. 

For exarple, "There have been few.... studies of personality channes in 
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•dult life as people develop without the benefit of p^chotherapy, • . • This 
Is. especially true for the exceptional but significant instances of people 
• who even in their middle years^ make drastic dianges in their life orlentatio 
and goals. •.« which involve - at least on the surface - a giving up of al- 
most eveiythif^ th^y have been doing. ••• Prominent changes were in the 
areas of: (a) the, deepening of Interests, (b) the devel^ment of self-insight 
(c) the development of smture relationships i^lth people, and (d) the 
stabilising of ego identity. 

1 think we all night agree on the need to focus on this group - 
although for many another aspect of adult development would be more 
Intriguing. With gy interest spelled out, 1 would now like to make explicit 
ly major questions Which art put forth as a first step in developing some 
hypothesis upon which to build research. 

!• hai^ens to those people who change, who are transfomed^ 
mo are In transition? The concern here is with the qualitative 
dimensions of adults-in-transition rather than a survey of how 
mmiy do change in a given year on a discrete aspect of behavior. 

2, Can naturalistic rather than experimental observation and study 
^ adutts-in- transit! on yield clues about the multiple factors 
mldh facilitate or prohibit change in the middle years. 

commonalities among those *who have channed? 

Ites there a "critical incident" leading to the change? 

* !»• When vocational development is reversed, docs it result from 
severe incongrui ti€>S between self-concept and opportunity 
^ough work to Implement self-concept. Bad there always 

between their self-concept and behavior 
which finally erupted Into a rechtysti Illation of "self-ln- 
si tuatlon." 

5 . When adults make drastic changes in careers involving social 
mohl^fty, do th^ define work and work satisfactions' in a qualita 
lively different manner? Do these adults-in-transltion sec their 
, former work in terms of extrinsic aspects (i.e. settlnn, hours, 

pay, supervision)? Do thej' visualise their current of' future 
jobs in terms of work content? 




Arc adults-in*transition more future than past oriented? 



7. Do these adults have conflicts in tiw the significant others 
In their vorRs see their changes? 

• « 

6* Do adults Who are caking changes see theinselvcs as cee^etent^ 
self opening^ autonosious individuals? Did th^v always see 
themselves in this way? 



9* Are there any significant class differences in the ease with 
which transitions are cade? 

10* Are the assigned reasons for cluuige as given hy adults«*in» 
transition the sane as these iteeribed to then hy social 
scientists? 

\ • 



To sumnarise^ wary ways exist to stw?y adult development. I have 



chosen to focus on adults-in-transitioa - that is adults experiencing 
discontinuity - as a vsy to better understand the process ' of adult develop- 
' ■ent# To use Anseln Straus* s words^ we want to "capture the open-ended^ 
tentativsi exploratocyj hypothetical^ problematical^ devious^ changeablCj 
and only partly unified character of hunan courses of action. 



U. aWBCmCB AT® COOTEW - EXPLAJanffiS Fffil CHAICB 

These concerns and questions with change and the possibilities of trans- 
formation inevitably push one to explain ho'i and itby such changes occur. And 
the explanation of a process so little understood tenpts us rigidly to adhere 
to eny tentative frameuot^t precluding the continued assimilation of new data 
and new hypothesis. At the riskj then^ of presenting a too-pat and an 
inconplete e39lanatoiy franevrork« I wish to share vy tentative thinking with 
you. 

In his maiy years studlng human growth and devel(^nent« Robert Uhlte of 
Ifeirvard has been struck by the Inadequacy of current models designed to 
explain change and growth. The missing llnk^ according to Hhlte^ Is the 
persistent tendency to become more fit^ more competent. This Is not a 
negative drive; that Is, one which exists solely to reduce tension^ but 
rather I t is In the same category as the chi IdV propulsion toward continued 
vqiiloratlon and manipulation of his environment. This need then is a 
positive expression of the universal need to e:q)an(!^ esqplore and to 
achieve Bore mastery • HhUe differentiates conpetence^ **fltness or 
ability” from the more crucial construct "sense of competence” which 
Is the subjective aspect of coiipetence.^9 For example, we all know people 
Who are objectively coepetent in a particular area^ such as academic 
stud{/^ but who nevertheless^ feel Inconpetent. It is our sense of 
competence or Incovpetence T/hich can propal or block us in e)q>loring new 
activities and situations. White illustrates that this need to feel 
coppetent is setf->propellino and must be considered as a central concept 
in undcrsf:andlng adult development. I want to underline here that coimctcnce 

/ 

and sense of cometcnce can be both negative and positive. Wc have nary 
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•xamplcs of frustrated women who find little fulfillment of sense of cop?)ctencc 
In home and family so they turn to the t/orld of work for substitute gratifica- 
tion. This is qualitatively different from the woman who is pushed into 
new activities out of a continued need to expand her sense of coipetence. 

This person needs to continue exploring, just as the iiifant continues to 
touch and pat evciy nev object in his environment in effort at more corplete 
control and achievement. « 

Lest you think that Wiltois erring in the direction of attributing more 
potency than deserved to the single factor^ cosr^ctency, he writes "In the 
nainj eoc^etence is not the most distinctive feature of Interpersonal behavior, 
and Its significance is sometimes overlooked. Although Hhite writes that 
the competence model must be used in conjunction with other developncntal 

models, the omission of mo^ p^chologists .to do so has made an understanding 

• • 

of healthy growth and change difficult, and stimulated White bo over emphasize 
this construct* In context. It is proportional* 

The drive to «}q>lore, to become, to reach new stages of coiq>ebency must 
of course be viewed in a social context* Certain situations and periods In 
history allow more or different options than others. Kevltt Sanford in his 

e 

new book Self and Society differentiates tfie "personality-culture" of the 
I930«s and the "person-ln-a-social system" of the I960«s*22 ^ 

was enough to erqplain behavior as resulting from social class, ethnic origin, 
regional location; while in the ^C«s we explain behavior as resulting from 
cultural heritage but, and this is new, we add the dimension of immediate 
context as an Influcneti:!! and change agent. An example «t ha^d Is the 
Job corps IratnJnc carips where youths are literally Uken from one cnvtroreicnt 
and placed terpoi-artly In a nev situation. This assumption, ys‘ untested, 
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• • •’* . 

Is that Imncdlahe context can compensate for, or change bne*s behavior, 

I can't change ry personal fanily backgrounr!, traumas, etc. nor can I change 
the socio-economic class from vMch I originated, nor can I dismU»s the 
fact that I am an American - not African -, woman - not nan, 37 not 27, 
mother of one child and not three children. But what can be changed is the * 
Immediate context within which I function. And this change can facilitate 
growth and development. The perspective of context certainly offers treicdendous 
possibilities for those tfylng to work with adults and particularly with poverty- 
striken adults. 

Sanford helps us see how the formerly iiystical notion that people can 
^lange If given second and third chances can become a reality if wc try to 
look at the interaction of a. person In a* particular situation or environment. 

Let nt illustrate this with some exapples of What I consider to be among 
the most meaningful developments in the past decade. And that is the 
utilisation of non or subprofessionals in cducatior; and social welfare, 
largely stimulated by the Economic Opportunity Bill of The point here 

is that nary people have been recruited, trained and hired in meaningful work 
activities. These same people had workdd In menial jobs and often had 
spotty and unstable work records. Prom personal esqperience in the train! no 
of three groups of people, I am convinced that if people are given an opportunity 

to make their day to day activities meaningful rather than meaningless and 

# 

often degrading that these people will change, develop and become mem*icrs of 
a stable work force, A young man told me that being a subprofessional tias the 
most exciting thing that had ever happened to him. That before this he had 
teen a Janitor and hated hit work, Nov/ he felt his days would' natter and he 
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would bo doing soaethtng ln^wrtant. Just yeswrday, « «an froa the first 
.^.professional training group In Detroit called M to request that I suhnl t 
a letter of reeosBsendatlon to Hayne as he Is applying to the Uberal Arts 
School In hopes of becoring a lawyer. Countless e»nples like this could 
be cite#,? The point la, that tv ehanslns a persons situation, often we can 
provide one with the nourishnent to change, grow, progress. 1 postulate that 
pe<^le want to respect theaselwes, to becone'aore coopetent, to contribute. 

Ve can help a Usd ted few Who cannot realise their conetenqr drive, but I 
think the hope of toaorrow Is a baste, working assuapUon that people can be 
helped to devel<9 by working on their self-concepts and perceptions If at the 
nne tine the social rysten Is Changed In the direction of facilitating growth. 
The breakli^ of the bends of frustration, the notion of hope atid of potential, 
and the proatse of "can" vev souni Uke broaddes - but, I suggest th^ 
mti sore real and offer more promise than tradItlon.*ound, sUtus^ 

resignation.^ 
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$• THE VGRKSHQP A!0 YOU 

. Thts worktop is designed to help us think through our attitudes about 
adults-in-transltion^ vays to work with and counsel adults^ as veil as to 
• serve as a stlsjulus to all of us to develop nernirgful research projects in 
the area of adult develcpmcnt* Hopefullyj you will think together about your 
attitudes toward isen wanting to change careers and your conception of the work 
and educational opportunity structure oipen to those In their middle years* 

• t 

Are you an encoutager*or discourager? Would you support a voinnn aged 
*li9 In her plans to attend night law school? Would you think it possible for 
a nggro^ mle bus driver of 3$ to plan on becening a sociologist? Would you 
think It presunptious if a latlt Janitor vented to studj/ a skilled trade? 
Would you accept a 60 yaar old teacher In a national Defense Education Act 
Guidance Institute? Would you feel a pragoitie union organiser in his 
idd«thfrtles would be unrealistic If he entired law school? Do you think 
Mllcal school It prcMbItIve for thoso ovsr 35? 

These are mataplts of actual eases* Your answers will indicate soi.e 
attitudes you have toward adults still in the process of becoming* Your 
attitudes^ positive^ negative^ or neutral/ will In fhet affect your 
counseling and working with adults* 

* We sight conclude discussion of adult development by saying that 
adult development - a stage of development different from that proceeding 
and following it - Is neither fact nor fancy* The hope is that soiac of us 
here in this room will be stimulated to work in this area and help develop 
a factual' and conceptual frai»cirork for understanding this confusing^ 
conflicting^ and ey.cttlng period of development - a period in which nost 
of us are cun*cntly functionlrvi* 
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